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eyeing one of Dinah’s beatttiful girls of fourteen 
years, Re 

“ Sir’? said Dinah bitterly, ‘‘she’s worth to 
me what your daughter 18, worth to you.”’ 

But the trader took nojaccount of that. A 
slave mother’s heart, ashe ive mother’s tears, a 
slave mother’s grief. had @ entry in his calcula- 
tions. Then her husbands master sold out and 
-moved away. Hi 
ing plantation, and he 
and Dinah heard of | 
don’t no letters 0 
+ grief-stricken-Dinal 
it is-as good as b 

_* — good 


lived on a neighbor- 
ook Ben with him, 
no more.  ‘‘ Dere 
fen us,’ sobbed poor 
We can’t write, and 
ead; no, no, not so 
ihe poor woman hug- 
last little one to her 
nd: looking up to the 
‘her whole face wore 
ook of that agonizing 
er of t 

‘ae 


her forgotten nor for- 
saken thee or thy suf- 
fering people.’ -Thy 
“wrongs have come up 
before him. The blood 
of the poor crieth un- 
to him. i : 
“Tike as a father 
pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him. 
The mercy of the Lord 
is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them 
that fear him, and his 
righteousness ~ unto 
children’s children.”’ 


Be : For The Child’s Paper. 
Dinan was a slave mother. When her first 
baby was born, she did not rejoice over her darling 
as other mothers do, ; Sea he: 

_ “Ben,” she said, ‘dis child a’n’t ourn; it may 
be tuk from us and sold any day.’ 

‘Well,”’ said poor Ben, ‘‘it may be der ‘Lord's 
rile it a’n’t ourn.”’ 5 4 Sa 

Twelve childretr were born to Dinah, bright, 
indsome, healthy, frolicksome babies, dear to 

ah’s te g heart, and they grew up 
ight well be proud of; 

n them. Home wi ; 
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; For The Child’s Paper. 
A MAN CARRYING HIS BED. 
_ There was a spring of water at Jerusalem where, 
at certain times, when the water bubbled up, sick 
people were dipped in and cured. One Sabbath 
Jesus visited the spring. We know he went from 
no idle curiosity, or to pass away the time. He 
found there a poor friendless man who had been 
|Sick a-bed thirty-eight years. Somebody had 
brought him to the spring on his bed, and there 
‘left him. . 

_ “Do you want to get well?’ asked the Lord 
3| Jesus. ree 
_‘‘Sir,’’ said the poor man I have nobody to 
dip me in. When I try to 8, Somebody else gets 
fin before me.”’ <* Arise,”’ said the Lord Jesus, 
“‘take up thy bed and walk.’ 

ise 


we 


up? Yet he 
is feet. Still, 
my thing? He 
rell, but strong. 
arrying his 


saw him, and talked about it. They asked him 
what he did that for, for the Jews were yery strict 
about keeping the Sabbath. 

‘‘He that cured me bid me to do it,”’ said the 
man, neither afraid nor ashamed of doing what the 
Lord Jesus bid him. Was not that the true spirit 
of obedience? And what courage it gave him. 

Quite different is this from the conduct of some, 
who are afraid to be seen obeying their Saviour. 
I knew a child who tried to hide the sweet tear 
of penitence in the Sabbath-schoo], because she 
thought the other girls would laugh at her. And 
I knew a boy afraid to go to prayer-meeting. lest 
his playmates should call him serious. My children, 
this is a sinful fear. Satan is glad.of it. Shake it 
off quickly. When you hear the Lord Jesus lay- 
ing his commands upon you, obey at once. If your 
companions think it odd, and try in any way to 
hinder you, tell them. ‘‘ Jesus-bid me, and I must 
do as he says.’’ Once having. taken that stand, 


your courage will-come, and you will find obe- 
dience the way ‘‘of pleasantness, of peace.’’ 


THE WELL-KEPT PROMISE, 
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the garden gate holding by the hand a beloved son, 
a boy of sixteen. He was leaving’ home to go to 
sea. “ Edward,”’ she said, ‘‘they tell me the great 
temptation of the sailor’s life is to drink. Prom- 
ise me,-before you quit your mother’s hand, that 
, you will never, never drink.”’ : 

‘“Tigave her the promise,”’ said Edward. ‘<I 
went the great world over, Calcutta, the Mediterra- 
nean, San Francisco, the Cape of. Good Hope, and 
for forty years, whenever I saw a glass filled with 
the sparkling liquor, my mother’s face at the garden 
gate on the hill-side of Vermont rose up before 
me; and to-day, at nearly sixty, my lips are inno- 
cent of the taste of liquor.?’ ; 

The only safe and manly stand. - 


“Be not weary in well-doing.”. 2 THEss. 3:13. 

Up and doing, little Christian, 
Up and doing while ‘tis day; 

Do the work the Master gives you, 
Do not loiter by the way; 

For we all have work before us, 
You, dear child, as well as I: 

Let us seek to learn our duty, 
And perform it cheerfully. _ 


Ay English gentleman who knew much about the 
life of criminals in London, tells us that nearly all 
begin their wicked courses early in life, between 
the ages of eight and sixtecn; and that if a young 
man lived an honest life up to twenty; there were 
forty-nine chances in his favor, and only one against 
him, of an honest and honorable life to the end. 

Oh, children, begin right. When your habits are 
easily formed, form good habits, for habits are 
stubborn things: if bad, it is hard to amend them; 
if good, they will keep you safe. 


“Mornmr,’’ said a little boy, ‘I waked up 
thanking God."’ That is waking up beautifully. 
A child waking up so will never come down stairs 
cross, or find fault with his breakfast. 


Sta j % Tso eV 
A mother on the green hills of Vermont stood at 
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Yor The Child’s Paper. 


Jane was four years old. She had four kisses | he could not take No for { 
from mamma, four kisses from papa, four kisses | of old, he wrestled with God for a blessing. 


from Mary, a set of cups and saucers from grand- 
ma, and a new doll from aunt Jane. 
happy? I think she was, 


Was she not] came home his mother was in the door. 


prayed with him, His Sabbath-school teacher 
prayed with him, and his mother prayed with 
him; but he did not find. 

Fourth of July came. A party of boys were 
going to the seaside, and they came and asked 
George to go with them. His aunt told him to 
go. His mother/said, ‘Let George do as he 
thinks best.’’ George thought it was not best. 
“T cannot go, mother,’’ said he, * until I have 
found God.’’ Sqhe stayed at home. It was 
a beautiful morning. He got up early and went 
into the barn. Falling down on his knees, he 
cried, ‘‘ Mine eyes are unto thee, O God my 

_Lord; in thee ig my trust: leave not my soul 
destitute.” THe went down behind the bee- 
house, and there ‘called upon God. When he 
drove the cows to pasture, he knelt down 

on a rock and there called upon God. George felt 
an answer. Like Jacob 

In 


the forenoon George went to walk alone When he 
‘* Moth- 


er,’* he said, ‘‘ mother, every thing looks so beauti- 


Now let us go and pay tea,’’ said little Jane. | ful. I sce God everywhere and in every thing, 


You see she could not talk plain. They went into | mother,”’ said he. 


the garden, shegand Mary, and spread the nice new 
tea-set on a beth, and asked dolly to please come 
and see them. Dolly came. She sect up as prim 
asa primrose; she looked, but did not say a word. 
Little Jane and Mary did all the talking. Mamma 
gave them some cake, and some milk to make 
“white tea’’ with. They never spoke across word; 
they never said, ‘‘ You sha’n’t’’ and ‘‘I will;’’ but 
they were kind. How sweet it is to be kind. 
When the table was set, and it was time to eat, 

“Stop, Mary,’’ said Jane, ‘‘stop, please; we 
must ask a bessing.’’. ‘‘ We need not ask a bless- 
ing in play-tea, Jane,’’ said Mary. ‘Yes, we 
must,’’ said little Jane; ‘‘we must ask God’s 
bessing, else God wont ’ove us, and we no more 
be good, no more be happy.’’ 

_ Little Jane asked a blessing herself, just as she 
saw her papa do mother when papa was 
. ey almost sun 


WV 
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; Eaes For The Child’s Paper. 
George was in the high-school. One day, after 
he had learned his lessons, he took out his Bible 
and began to read it. His next neighbor leaned 
over and asked him if he was ‘‘ going to be a par- 
son.” -He did so several days, and the boys laugh- 
ed and called him ‘‘serious.’’ That is one way the 
devil takes to hinder the young from thinking of 
their souls. He sets their companions to poke fun 
at them, and then he tries to make them afraid of 
it. But it did not make George afraid. — 
_ “Tam serious,’ he said. ‘I feel I have heaven 
to gain and hell to shun, and I feel anxious abuut 
it."” The boys looked sober at that, and never 
said any thing more. »  ~ 

George heard a’ sermon upon this subject, 
~ “Choose ye this day whom ye will serve,’ and he 
saw sev: 


ay 


le speaks of us. It tells us we are 
says the Lord Jesus ‘‘came to save 
is lost.” George was beginning to 
that very Saviour; his 
Andas God prom- 

. George set him- 


3s soul needed— | work-baske 
er to do right. th 
is prayer of | bz 
ie 


“| teacher, .‘¢ 


“T know I have found Him;”’ 
and a sweet, soft, grateful, happy look spread over 
his whole face. It was indeed the look of one who 
had found ‘‘ the pearl of great price.’ The next 
day he said, ‘‘Oh, mother, Ihave got it. I have 
got forgiveness and léve and comfort, and all that 
my soul needed. If this is religion, why does not 
everybody try for it? for they that seek shall find, 
and I know it.’’ ; 


“it better than riches; and 
all the things that may be desired “are not tobe 


compared to it.’’ 


ee For The Child’s Paper. 
HILD THOUGHT OF DYING. 
years. 
one day. 


you want to die?” asked her 


hay go al wi 
React eld PelaG ROG, Stay ith Jesus, 
and never sin again,” answere annah, 


Wi 

_She often said she should like to be with the 
Saviour above; and I suppose the Lord Jesus ex- 
cited this desire in the bosom of this little’ one, 
because he was going to take her early to his fold” 
inheayen. 

_ When sickness prevailed, she said to her moth- 
er one morning, ‘‘This may be my time to go to 
my dear Saviour.’’ She went as usual to work in 
the vineyard, but about noon felt quite unwell. 
They took her into the house. ‘“‘I feel very sick,” 
she said to a young companion; ‘shall we not 
pray together?” 
_ Her friend prayed, and Hannah tried to follow 
her in prayer. ‘* Bless my dear sister,’’ she said; 
‘‘take me gently through the dark river;’’ and 
that was all little Hannah could say. All that the 
, or her three loving brothers 
but they could not keep her 
She sent for her playmates. 
dside quickly, but she could 
ith eyes of love. By sunris- 
ng Hannah was where she 
lesus in heaven. How sweet 
vords of a beautiful hymn, 
make a dying bed 


as downy pillows are,” 


longed to be, wit 
to think that, in 
earl 


For The Child's Paper, 
SWING ACHES. : 

her mother to sew. She was 
er the seam of a pillow-caso. 
ked in a discontented tone, 


1 ert - : 
Jessie sat do 
sewing over and 
“All this?” 
holding the se 
i? “That is not ni 


hh for a little girl who has a 
own,’’ said mother. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
mother has given me a work- 
hf to be willing to sew;’’ and 

few stitches quite diligently, 
al pain in my side,” ‘said Jessie 
«My thumb is very sore,"’ she 
after. ‘‘Oh, my hand isso 
jext. And with that she laid 


|The house-fly 


down her work. Next there was something the 
matter with her foot, and next her eye. Was not 
Jessie's mother cruel to require her little daughter 
to sew when she was so sick? ; rf 
At length the sewing was done. Jessie brought 
it to her mother. ‘‘Now may I go out to play? 
she asked in such an altered tone you could hardly 
believe it was Jessie’s. ‘‘I must first send for 
the doctor for you,’’ said her mother. ‘*The doc- 
tor for me, mother ?’’ ‘cried the little girl, as sur- 
prised as could be. “* Certainly,’’ said her moth- 
er; ‘‘a little girl so full of pains and aches must 
be sick, and the sooner we have the doctor the 
better. ‘‘Oh, mother,” said Jessie laughing, 
“they were sewing aches. Iam well enough now.” 
I have heard of other little girls besides Jessie 
who had sewing aches and pains whenever their 
parents had work for them to do. These aches 
and pains do show sickness. They are symptoms 
of a sad disease—a disease which eats some peo- 
ple up. This disease is called se/fishness. It makes 
children cross and fretful and disobliging and trou- 
blesome and unhappy; andIam sure it makes those 
unhappy and sad who have the charge of them. 


—= o> 


A urrrie library of good books, growing larger 
every year, is an honorable part of a young man’s 
history. It is a duty to have books. A library is 
not a luxury, but one of the necessaries of life. 
Books are the windows through which the soul 
looks out. A house without books is like a room 
without windows. 


For The Child’s Paper. 
“Don’t let bubby catch that fly, please,’’ said 
little Alice; ‘*he ’ll kill it.” 
i “And I hope he will,” cried Miss Jane; “I hate 
flies.” ‘Don’t you think the world is big enough 
for us and that fly, Miss Jane?’’ asked Alice. “It 


can go out doors and live.” 
know what flies were made 
“unless to pester folks.’’ 
A word for flies. In the city did you never see 
squads of men cleaning the streets, picking up the 
rubbish and dirt, and carting it off? They do it 
to get rid of all the foul matter that would canse 
sickness and death. That is what the flies do. 
They are scavengers. They clean the air of a 
great many particles which it would be hurtful for 
us to breathe. And it is said that the house-fly is 
such a constant friend of man, that if you find them 
ona coral reef or a desolate island, it is a sure 
proof that people have been there or are not far off. 
of Europe is different from ours, 
to come early in July, and by this 
as plenty as blackberries. They are 
ciable little creatures, rather pert and 
etimes, when I wish they would take 


“« For my part, I don’t 
for,’’ cried Miss Jane, 


which beging 
time they are 
lively and soc 
forward som 


| up their quarters out rather than in-doors. 


Spiders’ eyes 
has eight, and 


e + . L tell you. “A fly’s 
ae Eee of hundreds of little. eyes, whieh 
ees *82 Put to look every way, 80 
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that a fly can look sometimes through ono and then 
ihe other and then it has four thousand. I am 
sure it must be a very observing little creature 
and need not be caught by a spider at all. 
Then a fly can walk on the wall. Some think it 
has hooks on its feet; others say it sticks on; and 
others, that it puts its foot down so that the air 
holds it on. However that may be, it has a very 
curious foot. ; 
Flies too are tidy little things. Its hind and 
fore feet are said to have brushes on them, to 
comb and clean themselves with. Nor can you 
look at a fly long without seeing it brushing its 
head, smoothing down its wings, rubbing its feet, 
and altogether making its toilet as carefully as any 
|} young lady. If God took such pains to make a 
fly, what must he not expect of us who have mind 
_ to understand and hearts to love him? 2 


it 
eer 


For The Child's Paper. 

THE BOY THAT WAS THROWN INTO A PIT. 

Joseph was a dear boy. He was kind and obe- 
dient. He loved God, and Gol loved him. His 
behavior was so swect that his father Jacob loved 
him tenderly, and he gave him one day a beautiful 
| little coat of many colors—red, white, and blue. 
 Joseph’s father lived in a tent—nota soldier’s tent, 
but a tent like the Arab’s. He owned a great many 
sheep and catile, and moved from place to place to 
find good food for them. 

Had Joseph brothers? Yes, ten brothers older, 
and one younger, 2 little baby brother. I suppose 
you think Joseph must have been a great favorite 
with his grown-up brothers, for I am sure he was 
always willing to do what they asked him to; but 
Joseph’s father dearly loved him, and that, I am 
sorry to say, made them envious. 
| One night Joseph had a strange dream. He 
| dreamed that they were all out in a field of corn, 
ding large sheaves of grain, and that his broth- 

sheaves bowed down to his sheaf. The next 
ming he quite naturally told his dream, which 
e his brothers very angry. ‘‘ What,” they 
“do you think we shall bow down to you?’’ 


os i See Sa a cat Ll 


a ted him. That is the 
wors , it leads to hate; 
terrible things hate willdo, 
a The feed round the tent being pretty much gone, 
_ the young men drove their flocks some way off for 
: feet sh grass. Joseph stayed at home. At last Ja- 

cob, wanting to know how his sons and the cattle 
. told Joseph to go and find his 


were getting along, 


I suppose, was much delighted 
He did not want any body to go 


Ce The lad, 
th the errand. 


4 ae 


good-bye, and set off with a light and 
heart. But it was not so easy finding his 
as he expected. At last he met aman, 
man seeing a boy wandering round alone, 
m what he was after. Joseph told him; 
man happening to know, showed him 

to go. ; 
Bee ied him coming over the hills, 
dare say, so glad to find them after all 
But what do you think they said? 
glad too? Here comes this dreamer, 
him, and tell father the wild beasts have 
up. That is what these wicked men 
sfore when Joseph came bounding up, 
dness, they seized him as a pack 
ould have seized an innocent Jamb. 
the others, begged 


their own brother! trade in |human flesh! 


and hate, Oh what | 


ers, and come back and tell him how they | : 


so he put on his little coat, bade his. 
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camels. ‘‘Qh,’’ said Judah, one of the brothers, 


Sell 
Just 
think of it. What will not people do for money? 

The caravan came up, and they asked the mer- 
chants if they would like to buy a young boy. 
‘““Yos,’’ they said. A bargain was struck, and 
Joseph was sold for twenty pieces of silver. When 
the brothers came to pull Joseph out of the pit, I 
suppose he felt very, very glad, thinking they 
were sorry. But no, he sodn found it was not 
kindness, but to geb money, for the men and the 
camels wore at the mouth ofj the pit waiting for 
him; and they took Joseph nd carried him off, 
where the poor child knew n@t, but far, far away, 
to be a slave in a strange land, 

Had God forgotten or overlooked poor Joseph ? 
Was not his ear opened to hig piteous cry? God 
sometimes does not seem to mind, but he does. Not 
even a sparrow falls to the ground without his no- 
tice. And now what did the|brothers do? They 
had to make up a story to tell their father; for 
when folks do wrong, they have to lie to hide it. 
So they killed a goat, and dipped their brother’s 
little coat in the blood; and when they got home, 
they showed it to their father, asking, ‘‘ Is not this 
Joseph’s coat which we have found covered with 
blood ?”’ “Jacob knewit. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘a bear 
or alion has torn my son Joseph to pieces:’’ and 
the old man’s heart was almost broken. THis sons 
tried to, comfort him, but they could not. How do 
you suppose they felt? Do you think their money 
did'them any good? Ah, they could never, never 
be happy with such a load on their consciences, 
never, never. The wicked. cannot be happy. - Chil- 
dren may try to hide their faults by telling a lie; 
but God knows, and he writes all their wickedness 
in a book. seh 


“let us sell Joseph to these merchants.’’ 
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“T CANNOT. 
As I passed a company of rue 
last Sabbath, I heard one cry 
with me. What if to-day is 8 
you to go once.” “I cannot,” a0 
rE ell,”’ said Joe, ‘*I will get 
; he a’n’t so awful fraid 

as [ was return 
Sam Johnson was 
h 


Frank, come 


y? it wont hurt 
d Fyank Lane. | 
an Johnson, he 


For The Child’s Paper. 
ONLY A BABY'S GRAVE. 


Only a baby’s grave! 
Some foot or two at most 
Of star-daisied sod, yet I think that God 
Knows what that little grave cost. 
Only a baby’s grave! 
To children even so small 
That they sit there and sing; so small a thing 
Seems scarcely a grave at all. 
Only a baby’s grave! 
Strange how we moan and fret 
For a little face that was here such a space. 
Oh, more strange could we forget. 
Only a baby’s grave | 
Did we measure our grief by this, 
T'ew tears were shed on our baby dead. 
I know how they fell on this. 
Only a baby’s grave! 
Will the little life be much 
Too small a gem for His diadem 
Whose kingdom is made of such? 


Only a baby’s grave! 
Yet often we come to sit 
By the little stone, and thank God to own 
We are nearer heaven for it. 


Yor The Child’s Paper. 
GRANDPA. 

Robert and Helen were glad when August came, 
for that was the month to go and see grandpa. 
Grandpa lived on a farm. They could go out 
alone, and their play-room was all out-doors. 
Mother was not afraid to let them run and take 
care of themselves. 

Grandpa had two cows, Star and Whitefoot. 
He had a white cat and a brown dog. On one side 
of the house was a big pasture. Every morning 
after milking, grandpa opened the great gate and 

let Star and Whitefoot in. They liked the 
other side of the pasture best, for there was a 
spring of water to drink from when they were 
dry ; so we see nothing of the cows all day. 
‘‘Grandpa, may we go and drive the cows 


~~» -home when itis time?’’-asked-Rebert. “ They— 


know when to come home,” said grandpa; 


‘they don’t have to be told.’’ ‘‘ Cows dpn’t 
know,’’ cried Robert. ‘‘ We’ll see,’’ said 
grandpa. Robert and Helen thought they 
would see. Towards night, sure enough, they 
saw Whitefoot’s horns, and Star not far be- 
hind. Step by step, nibbling the grass as 
they went, on they came; and long before 
sundown they were at the gate. Grandpa 
opened it. ‘*‘ How did you know, dear Mool- 
ly?”’ cried Helen, patting Whitefoot’s warm 
side as she walked up to the milkmaid. 
‘‘T see the sheep in sight,’’ cried Robert. 
“And Isee the geese,’’ cried Helen. ‘‘ Shall 
we open the gate for them?’’ ‘‘No,’’ said 
grandpa; ‘‘they have no milk to give us, but 
they like to come and sleep near the house.”’ 
The sheep were pretty well up to the gate 
when a great goose ran towards a sheep with 
her neck out, as much as to say, ‘‘ Be off.’’ 
The sheep turned and trotted away, the 
rest afterit. Sceing the coast clear, the geese 
waddled up to the gate and settled down. But 
the sheep had no thought of giving up so easi- 
ly. Two of them faced about and drove the 
geese off. The rest marched up and took the 
ground. The old geese did not like that at all. 
After cackling the matter over among them- 
selves, back they came in a body with necks 
out, showing fight enough to set the poor 
sheep scampering again. Howthechildrenlaughed. 
It was droll to see each party bent upon taking its 
quarters at the pasture-gate. The children watched 
their movements from the chamber window until 
long after bed-time. 
‘What makes them do so?'’ asked Helen. 
“Because the poor dumb creatures want pro- 


tection,’’ said mother; ‘just as we, when we go 
to bed, need tho protection of God.”’ 


“And want to get close to him,’’ said Helen. 
“ And, Helen,” said Robert, after thinking, “don't 


he | it tell us to keep near God's heavenly gate; so 
Nts. x. | when he comes, 


when he comes, he will find us and let us in?" 


| 
| 
| 
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A BEAUTIFUL HOME FOR THEE, BROTHER. 


From the Morn1ne Star, by leave of A. J. ABBFY. 


1, There’s a bean-ti- ful home for thee, brother, A home, a home for thee; In that land of bliss where 
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MARY'S INVITATION TO THE ROBINS. ——— i A 2 a 


Welcome, welcome, little robins, 
How I love your songs to hear; 

Every morning your soft music 
Sweetly falls upon my ear. 

Come, you timid little songsters, 
Come, and build your happy nest 


ae = @- 2 
ae IE 


_ In our green and lovely pear-tree; oer 
Here your young may safely rest. i 
2 x i 3 2. There’s a beautiful rest for thee, brother, 4, There’s a beautiful robe for thee, brother, 
Perhaps you know I have two brothers; A rest, a rest for thee; A robe, a robe for thee; 
j . In those mansi above, where all is love, A robe of white, so pure and bright, 
But they're very kind and true: : There, brother,’s a rest for thee. A glorious robe for thee. 
They will never touch your birdlings; A beaittiful rest for thee, ete. A glorious robe for thee, etc. 
: They have better work to do. tifal thee, brother, 5. Wilt seek that beautiful home, brother, 
| ‘ : = eres eb ord oe, ewe That home, that home above; 
4, One is very tall and manly, When the battle'igidone, and the victory won, In ee aoe ners ee = is bright, 
% kA the Jou, te naught to fear; ad Se oil Reesantee thes, etc. A beautiful home for thee, etc. 
For I heard him say this morning ae 


That he loves your songs to hear. 


would have belonged to an only son, had not the 


: which handsomely sup- 
dear Saviour come and taken him to himself. He 


You may think my younger brother has now a large’ bus: 


7S r ports him. ; 
wee re se eat ee Beech gs Was not that pluck? And did he not well think | dearly prized The Child's Paper, and wished that 
And your pretty wet throw down: that the danger of b in debt is a serious dan- | all others might possess and prize it too.”’ 
ger? I wish more people thought so. Getting; A Sunday-school superintendent in Ohio writes, 
But I talked with him this morning, loose in money mat s often the beginning of | ‘Enclosed you will find fifty cents, which Master 
gas be S87, Beige out friend: ruin. Whena boy young man falls into the | Sammy W. has placed in my hands to be sent 
Agar habit of borrowing ney, spending freely, hav-| ‘to the place where it will do the most good.’ I 


do not know where it can be better expended than 
in furnishing reading for the. soldiers. He earned 
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“Dear father, do not cease to pray for me and 
for our soldiers. JI feel your prayers every day,” 
wrote a brave boy home.:: 

Oh let us pray without ceasing for the noble men 
who are fighting, toiling, suffering, laying down 
their lives for the land and ‘the principles so dear 
to us all. 
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_ Be The enhanced cost of materials and labor 

have made it necessary to raise the terms of The 

Child’s Paper, as below. 

—_—_ 
NEW CHEAP POSTAGE ON THIS PAPER. 


a ys ee to all oa ae United States. 
n all cases payable in advance, quarterly or 
the otfice where soars eee 

In packages to one address, not weighing over four ounces, 
one cent, or, three cents a quarter; over four ounces, and not 
over eight ounces, double this rate, ‘and so on. 

As The Child’s Paper weighs about half an ounce, the post- 
age {rom ten to fifteen copies, weighing not over eight ounces, 
is six cents # quarter, or twenty-four cents a year; from sixteen 
to thirty copies, double this rate, and so on. 
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TERMS OF THE CHILD’S PAPER. 


: 9 forth in advance, in packages of not less than ten copies. 
EN copies monthly for a year to one address, 
Tirry copies “ 5 00 
Oxn UST a ag oe 10 00 
Any number exceeding one ren dredl at the same rate. 
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